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NORTHERN EPIRUS AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF NATIONALITY 


By N. J. CASSAVETES 


Director of the Pan-Epirotic Union in America 


The importance of the territorial problems which 
have confronted the Conference at Paris can be 
measured neither by the extent of territory, nor by 
the numbers of the population involved. The 
question of Fiume has well proved the truth of this 
statement. Northern Epirus is one of those small 
territories whose strategic position makes it a great 
problem. The average American knows very little 
about Northern Epirus. It is well tostate thisproblem, 
which, like Fiume, may prove to be one fraught with 
many dangerous possibilities. 

Northern Epirus is inhabited by 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, who are of two religions—Christian and 
Mussulman—and of two nationalities—Greek and 
Albanian. The Christians number 120,000, and the 
Mussulmans nearly 80,000. Between the Christians 
and the Mussulmans there exists a traditional hatred. 

The Moslems had, under the Turkish régime, 
occupied the land and had reduced the Christian 
population to slavery. The Mohammedans looked to 
Turkey as their own country, while the Christians 
looked to Greece for deliverance. Since 1453, the 
Northern Epirotes have made twenty-one revolutions 
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against the Turks, and their twenty-second wa 
recorded in 1914 against Albania. 

By the Congress of Berlin (1878), Northern Epinys 
was given to Greece. But Turkey managed to evade 
giving up the Province. 

In 1908, on the advent of the Young Turks, the late 
Ismael Kemal Bey, organizer of the Albanian Pro. 
visional Government at Valona in 1913, asked the 
assistance of Greece against Turkey. To a question 
put by the Greek Premier, Theotokis, as to what 
would be the southern limits of the Albanian State, 
Kemal Bey replied that they should run north of a 
line from Valona to Lake Ochrida. 

In 1913, the Greek Army occupied Northern Epirus 
and was welcomed as liberator by the inhabitants. In 
the same year, the Province was awarded by the 
Ambassadors at London to the new State of Albania. 

In 1914, the Christians revolted and, after a nine 
months’ successful struggle, secured complete at- 
tonomy. In the fall of 1914, the country was reocct- 
pied by the Greek troops at the order of the Allied 
Powers. 

In 1916, the Italians entered some districts, and the 
French occupied the districts of Korytsa and Kolonia. 
General Bandini promised the autonomous state 
complete freedom of religion and education and 
respect for the autonomous status of the Province. 

In June, 1917, General Giacinto Ferrero issued 4 
proclamation which ended the autonomy of Northem 
Epirus, by declaring it a province of Albania, and 
Albania an Italian protectorate. 

In 1918, the Greek schools and churches were 
closed. Italy refused to recognize the Protocol d 
Corfu which gave autonomy to Northern Epirus, and 
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insisted upon holding the Albanian port of Valona 
permanently. Against the wishes of theinhabitants, she 
occupies the Province even now, and refuses to reopen 
the Greek schools or to respect the autonomous state. 

The issue in the problem of Northern Epirus is 
this: Should the Province be included in Greece, or 
should it go to the new state of Albania? 

In trying to answer this question, many factors 
must be taken into consideration. In the first place, 
the nationality of the majority of the inhabitants must 
be determined. Then, it is necessary to consider the 
economic, cultural, and strategic questions which may 
be of such paramount importance as to be of even 
more weight than the superiority of numbers. 

We shall take up the question of numbers first. We 
have already mentioned that the inhabitants of 
Northern Epirus are divided into two hostile camps— 
the Mohammedan Albanian Epirotes, and the Ortho- 
dox Greek Epirotes. Between the two, competent 
observers are agreed that there is no clear distinction 
of race. Amongst the Mohammedans there may be 
more Albanian blood, amongst the Christians more 
of the indigenous Epirote blood, which it may be said, 
is now very difficult to distinguish from the Greek 
race. But, on the whole, the inhabitants are much 


‘alike physically, and their disagreements are not due 


to differences of descent. Language affords no clear 
dividing line. The Christians all speak Greek, and 
nearly all the Mohammedans speak Albanian; but 
very many of the Christians speak Albanian too; and 
many of the Mohammedans speak Greek. Wherever 
the two camps come into close contact, the population 
is in fact bilingual; and an observer of Albanian 
sympathies who relied solely on language as a guide 
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might pass through the country-side and find nothing 
but Albanians, where an observer of Greek sympa- 
thies, proceeding in the same manner, might fin 
nothing but Greeks. It is not race or language that 
separates the two camps, but religion. The inhabj. 
tants are divided into 120,000 Christians and 80,0 
Mussulmans. 

Many Albanian sympathizers feel that religion 
should not be taken so seriously in deciding the future 
disposition of peoples. In the Orient, however, 
religion is virtually nationality, a truth quite uninte- 
ligible to Western peoples. Bulgars in Macedonia, 
who have lost their Christian religion and have 
adopted Mohammedanism, are no longer Bulgars, but 
Turks. Greeks in Epirus, who, under Ali Pasha, were 
forced to adopt Mohammedanism, are fanatic Turks 
in sentiment. The same is true of the Greek Cretans 
who adopted Mohammedanism. After all, what is 
nationality, if not the will to live with this or that 
political organization? Take the Republic of Swit 
zerland. Here we have people of various races, and of 
various languages living together and constituting one 
nationality by virtue of their will to live together and 
work together. An even more concrete case of the real 
significance of nationality may be found in America 
Here we have men of every race, speaking various 
languages, but united in a will to live together and to 
coéperate under the same political organization. 

In deciding, therefore, upon the nationality of the 
Northern Epirotes, we should not consult history. 
For, in the words of Lord Cromer, “when a cause 
invokes historical sentiment in its behalf, that causeis 
bankrupt of arguments reasonably applicable to the 
actual situation.” We should look only to the wil 
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of the Northern Epirotes. We should ask them 
whether they wish to form part of the Greek family or 
of the Albanian family. And if the majority wishes to 
belong to Albania, Greece should renounce her claims 
to the Province. 

We have now brought the issue to this: Do the 
Northern Epirotes want Greece, or do they want 
Albania? 

How are we to know the will of the majority? There 
are many ways. There is, first of all, the direct vote 
of the people. 

In 1913, when the Ambassadors of the Powers at 
London were deciding upon the question of including 
Northern Epirus in Albania, the Greek Government 
asked for a plebiscite. It proposed that an interna- 
tional commission be appointed to determine the will 
of the inhabitants. Italy and Austria objected. In- 
stead, a Commission was appointed to go to Epirus 
and report on the nationality of the Epirotes only on 
the basis of the language spoken at home. The Com- 
mission came to a complete disagreement from the 
very outset. It had been sent to determine the na- 
tionality of a bilingual people on the basis of language 
only! “It would have been hardly less sensible to have 
divided the inhabitants into those who had a left leg 
and those who had a right leg.”!_ By firmly closing 
their eyes to all right legs, in other words, by ignoring 
the Greek speech of all bilinguals, the Commission 
succeeded inarrivingatthe conclusion that the country 
should belong to Albania. 

Colonel Murray, of the British Army, who visited 
Epirus in 1914, writes in connection with the Commis- 
sion’s work: 

1E. Hilton Young, Contemporary Review, May, 1919. 
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“There is not a great deal to be said about thege 
gentlemen or their work, and if there were, it would be 
only wasting your time to talk about it. For they 
began to disagree among themselves almost from the 
first day they met together at Monastir, and when 
they referred their differences to their governments, 
the reference led to so much discussion that Sj 
Edward Grey determined to end matters by proposing 
a frontier of his own, which runs in a northeasterly 
direction from Cape Stylos, to where it meets the 
Serbian frontier at Lake Ochrida. This frontier, as 
proposed by England, has been accepted by the 
Powers, and has now been delimited in detail by the 
Commissioners, who completed their work on the 
18th of December last, and have presumably returned 
to their respective countries. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have no desire to hold up the Commissioners to 
ridicule, for it was not their fault, but the fault of 
the great Powers of Europe, that they were put intoa 
ridiculous position, which only came to an end when 
Sir Edward Grey took matters out of their hands into 
his own. Their instructions were to go over the coun- 
try lying between the frontier claimed by Greece, and 
the frontier proposed by Italy (which is very nearly 
identical with that now approved by the Powers) 
and find out whether the inhabitants were Greeks or 
Albanians. But they were forbidden to receive any 
addresses or deputations, or make any inquiries, except 
about the language spoken by the people. And, as 
everyone knows what language the Epirotes speak— 
an Albanian patois at home, and the Greek language 
outside the home—the Commissioners’ inquiries were 
useless, and had no determining effect one way or the 
other in regard to the nationality of the people. What 
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added to the absurdity of the position was that only 
two members of the Commission could speak either 
Greek or Albanian, and one of these, Herr Bilinski, 
was too ill to leave his house, while the other, Captain 
Castoldi, made so many mistakes in translating 
answers that the Commissioners lost all faith in him 
as interpreter, and decided to ask for further instruc- 
tions from their Governments, with the result I have 
already mentioned.” 

As Colonel Murray put it, Sir Edward Grey, under 
pressure? from Italy and Austria, drew an arbitrary 
line through the heart of the Province and split it into 
two parts, one going to Greece, and the other to 
Albania. 

On orders from London, the Greek troops evacuated 
Northern Epirus. The inhabitants immediately rose, 
offered armed resistance to the Albanians, and de- 
clared Northern Epirus an autonomous state in 
sympathy with Greece. 

After some months of fighting with the Albanians, a 
meeting was arranged at Corfu, between the repre- 
sentatives of the autonomous government and those 
of Albania and of the Great Powers. Here, after 
protracted discussions, the representatives of the 
Albanians and of the Powers conceded to the Epirotes 
the right to be denominated Epirotes, and not Alban- 
ians, 

On May 17, 1914, the Protocol of Corfu was signed 
by all the representatives, and Northern Epirus was 

* Prince Lichnowsky, then Ambassador of Germany, at London, 
revealed last year that the Albanian frontiers were drawn not in 
accordance with the principle of nationality, but according to the 
wishes of the Triple Alliance; he adduces as a proof of the concilia- 


tory spirit which animated Sir Edward Grey the fact that the 
latter yielded on the important Epirote problem. 
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recognized autonomous, with the Greek language as 
the official language in school, state, and church. 


After the European War broke out, the British. 


Minister at Athens asked Mr. Venizelos to assume the 
mandate over the province. With the approval of 
the Entente Powers, as well as of Italy, Greece reoe. 
cupied it. The Northern Epirotes were very happy, 

In the same year, an unhampered election was held, 
and the representatives were returned to the Greek 
Parliament. Like the Cretan Deputies in 1910, they 
were not admitted into the Greek Chamber, because 
Greece had been given power of mandate only, not of 
incorporation of the province in the kingdom of 
Greece. Whereupon, the Northern Epirotes estab- 
lished by themselves, through the medium of dele- 
gates sitting at Premeti, electoral regulations, on the 
basis of which Deputies were elected who claimed the 
union of their country with Greece, and asked to 
be allowed to sit in the Greek Chamber at Athens. The 
aspirations for union with Greece were thus mani- 
fested in complete conformity with the most generally 
recognized principles: an open election, a method of 
plebiscite fulfilling all the conditions for the unham- 
pered election by a people of the government of its 
choice. 

Then came the Italian occupation in 1916. Italy 
apologized for this unwarranted act, claiming as a 
justification military necessities. Unfortunately, while 
those necessities have disappeared, Italy shows no 
desire to evacuate the province and to abate the 
unworthy processes of violent denationalization of the 
Greek Epirotes. 

It appears from the facts stated that the majority 
of the Northern Epirotes, on every occasion on which 
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they have been left free to follow their own devices, 
have immediately, and with a spontaneous and irre- 
sistible motion, swung right over towards Greece. 

It will, perhaps, help my readers to form some im- 
pression of the culture and civilization of the Christian 
Epirotes if I give a statistical table of their schools in 
the districts of Korytsa and Kolonia, the northern- 
most districts of Northern Epirus, and the ones most 
bitterly contested by the Albanian nationalities as 
centers of Albanian culture. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS ? 











Boys Girls Total 
Districts Schools Scholars Schools »Scholars Schools 
and 
Scholars 
Korytsa 53 5,415 19 2,930 72 8,345 
Kolonia 18 1,485 5 565 23 2,050 
7! 6,900 24 3,495 95 10,395 


The Albanians have in the entire province of North- 
ern Epirus only one school in the city of Korytsa, with 
an attendance varying from one to two hundred 
scholars. 

The population of 70,000 in the city and district of 
that name is about equally divided between Orthodox 
and Mohammedans. The Albanian language is 
spoken generally, but there is a strong Hellenic spirit, 
especially in the city. Bangas, one of the most 
munificent benefactors of the Hellenic revival, came 
from Korytsa; and the citizens support at ordinary 
times forty-four Greek schools, with about 3,500 


*Amadori Virgili, La Questione Rumeliota, Rome, 1908. 
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scholars. During the war the district has beep 
occupied by French forces from Monastir. When 
Greece was in disgrace because of the performances of 
the traitor Constantine, our French Allies, with that 
naiveté which they sometimes display in their dealings 
with alien peoples, established a “Republic of Korytsa’ 
under Albanian leaders antagonistic to the Greeks, 
The result was unfortunate. The Albanian leaders 
were found to be Austrian spies, and were shot. 

On the principles of self-determination, Korytsa is 
a hard border case. With the population so evenly 
divided between Orthodox and Mohammedans, it 
would be difficult to arrive at a just decision by 
counting heads. If, however, we are to consider not 
only the number of heads but what is inside them, 
the case for union with Greece becomes clearer. Here, 
as elsewhere in Northern Epirus, the progressive and 
civilizing elements are those that desire a Greek future, 
and there can be little doubt that the town will be 
better off as part of an ordered and established state 
than as part of one that is likely for many years to be 
unsettled and turbulent. 

There is, however, another consideration affecting 
Korytsa which—although we may admit that it has 
no relation to the principle of self-determination—s 
nevertheless of too much practical importance to 
Epirus as a whole to be entirely disregarded. The 
Pindus range cuts Southern (Greek) Epirus completely 
off from Southern (Greek) Macedonia. It is not unti 
one has traveled as far north as Korytsa that one finds 
a way through by the passes of the’Devoli. To include 
Korytsa in Albania would be to cut off Northeastem 
Greece from all direct communication with North 
western Greece. A traveler from Janina to Florin 

[14] 
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for instance, would then have to go round by sea, un- 
less he were prepared to ride over the passes of Met- 
sovo, and that, surely, a route that no one would care 
to follow if he could go any other way. There is no 
road, the wolves are unfriendly, and the hotels are not 
good. Inhabitants of a level land like ours can hardly 
realize how vitally such a matter as this may affect the 
inhabitants of a mountainous land. For them, access 
to a pass may make all the difference between eco- 
nomic progress and decay. The consideration must 
be faced that to cut Greece off from the Korytsa gap is 
to inflict a grave material injury upon the whole of 
her northern territories. That should, of course, not 
be allowed to weigh in the balance were the national 
sympathies of Korytsa quite clear. But since con- 
sideration of her sympathies leaves the balance trem- 
bling, perhaps the practical consideration may not 
unreasonably be thrown in to tip the scale. 

The Northern Epirotes, it would seem, gave a very 
clear Greek answer to their question in the revolution 
of 1914; and it is the answer that one would expect 
from a consideration of their interests, characteristics 
and traditions. An Albanian answer would do Albania 
no good and Greece much harm. There seems in this 
matter to be a fortunate agreement between concrete 
practical interests and abstract national ideals. 











THE PROBLEM OF EASTERN GALICIA 
By MIrros.Av SICHINSKY 


Last November 1, the news of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities between the Poles and the Ukrainians was 
published in the American press. In their dispute over 
the territory of Eastern Galicia, which the Poles 
claimed on historic grounds and the Ukrainians 
because of the preponderance of their population in 
the district, the two new republics had finally come to 
blows. At that time the Ukrainian immigrants in 
America proposed a joint appeal of Poles and Ukrai- 
nians in this country to be dispatched to their fellow 
countrymen in Europe, urging them to settle thedispute 
by plebiscite. Unfortunately, the Poles—particu- 
larly Premier Paderewski, who was here then—were 
hostile to such action and bloodshed continued. 
After more than six months of fighting, during which 
parts of the cities of Lemberg and Przemysl have been 
all but demolished and hundreds of lives lost, the 
problem of Eastern Galicia is not nearer solution than 
it was in November, 1918. 

Just what the province of Galicia is, historically 
and politically, is very briefly and clearly stated ina 
French conception, published in Annales des Sciences 
Politiques, 1903-1904: 

“The Ukrainians, or Little Russians, have long 
occupied the Eastern part of Galicia, Volhynia, 
Ukraine and a part of Lithuania. Overrun at times 
[16] 
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by several states, ravaged by the Tartars, an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the fourteenth century, these 
provinces finally succumbed to Polish rule. In 1648 
the Hetman of the Ukrainian Cossacks, Khmelnitsky, 
finally succeeded in shaking off this yoke. But the 
Ukrainians gained nothing but a change of masters. 
For in 1654, Khmelnitsky was forced to make a treaty 
with the Czar, which virtually established the sover- 
eignty of Moscow in Ukraine, Podolia, and Volhynia, 
while the Ukrainians of Galicia were annexed to 
Poland. They were massed with these provinces 
under the rule of Maria Theresa in 1772 and later, 
under Joseph II of Austria. 

“An Austrian province, but a Slavic country, Galicia 
is governed by an aristocracy of the Polish race, which 
is true to the memories of the great disrupted Father- 
land. To a great extent, this province is inhabited by 
the Ukrainians or Little Russians, of different origin 
from the Poles, of other traditions and of a lower social 
scale. 

“By all possible means the Polish nobility tries hard 
to transform the province into a stronghold of the 
Yagello idea. The Poles still dream of restoring their 
ancient kingdom, extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, encircling, together with the Polish 
provinces proper, the eastern part of Prussia and the 
Ukraine as well.” 

The district is a large one, bounded on the south- 
west by the Carpathian Mountains, on the northwest, 
by the River San, and on the east and north, by the 
frontier of the former Russian Empire. It includes 
the cities of Lemberg and Przemysl, and a region of oil- 
fields just north of the Carpathian Mountains which is 
said to be the richest in all Europe, outside of Rumania. 


[17] 
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Before the War, Eastern Galicia was a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, which administered the 
government of the district through a ruling class of 
Polish officials, as stated in the sketch from the 
Annales des Sciences Politiques. The entire province 
was inhabited to a great extent by Ukrainians, and 
in the Eastern portion which the Ukrainians claim 
their population was greatly preponderant. But the 
country had been so long under the control of the 
ruling Polish caste that the Poles continued to think 
of themselves as its natural governors and proprietors, 

In the sixties of the last century, a distinct compro- 
mise was made between the Hapsburgs and the 
Polish nobility, whereby the administration of the 
region was turned over to the latter. In the nineties, 
with the growth of democracy in Europe, the Ukrai- 
nian national movement, which was organized and 
financed for the most part by Ukrainians in Kiev, 
became so strong that the Ukrainians in Galicia were 
accorded political rights equal with the Poles to keep 
them from becoming too restive. During the war, the 
Austrian Government won the allegiance of some 
Ukrainian politicians in Galicia with promises of 
certain political reforms, playing all the while on the 
Ukrainian dread of conquest by the Czardom. Propa- 
gandists of Polish imperialism have widely advertised 
the folly of this group of Ukrainians, who were by no 
means representative of the Ukrainian political 
tradition of federalism and democracy—although it is 
glaringly evident that the Poles in Galicia had held 
their position for years only because of their close 
alliance with the Hapsburg dynasty. Never in the 
history of half a century of Polish domination had one 

vote been cast in the Austrian parliament against 
[18] 
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Austrian measures, unless one should count the scat- 
tering of votes cast by Polish and Jewish Socialists. 
And all this time the Ukrainian delegates, almost to a 
man, sat on the benches of the opposition. 

The Polish claims to Eastern Galicia are of two 
sorts; what we may call real claims and propagandist 
claims, according as they are founded on political 
facts or fancies. Of the real claims, one of the most 
frequently advanced is the claim of historical owner- 
ship. The Polish Information Bureau is on record as 
having said that the question of the ownership of 
Eastern Galicia cannot be settled by plebiscite 
because the district is historically Polish, and the 
vast majority of Polish political writers say that their 
title is sound because, previous to the Austrian suze- 
rainty, the region was part of their national domain— 
from its conquest by the Poles in the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the partition of Poland in 1772. 

To reinforce the claim of historical ownership they 
advance the argument of present land ownership. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the land in Eastern Galicia is 
owned by the Polish aristocracy, who, naturally 
enough, require a Polish administration to support 
their large landed interests. It would be a very severe 
blow to its class pride and to the material interests of 
Polish landlordism, if Eastern Galicia were to be 
awarded tothe Ukrainians, a nation of small freeholders. 

Furthermore, in this long history of Polish domina- 
tion, the Poles say that they have greatly developed 
the country. Administration has always been in their 
hands, and they assert that they are entitled to the 
fruits of their administrative effort. Especially during 
the last half-century they claim to have been wise 
governors and benefactors. 
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In reply to the statement of fact, that the Ukrainjay 
population in Eastern Galicia is greatly preponderany, 
Polish patriots say that the preponderance jigs of 
rural population only, but that the important urbay 
centers are overwhelmingly Polish. 

These are the arguments that might appear to 
statesmen of the old school to have some basis jp 
political reality. The rest of the Polish claims, which 
we have classed as propagandist claims, are interesting 
proofs of insincerity. A common one of these is based 
on the allegation that the Ukrainians are not a 
separate branch of the Slavonic race, that they are 
merely Poles, who happen to speak a different lan- 
guage! Furthermore, the more reckless propagandist 
goes on to say that this element in Galicia which 
speaks the Ukrainian language does not want the 
district where they are preponderant to belong to the 
Ukraine. 

So much for the Polish side of the question, its 
arguments real and merely fabricated. The Ukrainian 
claims are based on the undisputed preponderance of 
their population and their manifest and strongly 
contested right to self-government. 

According to official statistics, compiled by Polish 
officials for the year 1900, and based on language, the 
population of all Galicia was divided into four groups, 
as follows: 


Poles 3,982,033 
Ukrainians 3,080,543 
Germans 212,327 
Others 9,800 


In this census the Jews are listed en masse as Poles. 
The religious classification shows that there were at 
that time in Galicia 3,345,780 Roman Catholics, 
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3,108,972 Greek Catholics and 811,183 Jews. At 
least a quarter of a million of the Roman Catholics 
were Ukrainians, and the Greek Catholics, almost 
without exception, of the same race. If the 811,183 
Jews are deducted from the total number of Poles, the 
Polish element is diminished to 3,171,850 for all 
Galicia, or about one hundred thousand more than the 
total number of Ukrainians. 

This census shows, therefore, that there are about 
as many Ukrainians as Poles in the entire province of 
Galicia. The Ukrainians, however, claim only the 
forty-eight eastern districts where their population is 
greatly preponderant. Official statistics show that 
the percentage of Ukrainian population in these forty- 
eight districts stood as follows: 


In 10 districts 75% to 90% 
In 12 districts 67% to 75% 
In 16 districts 60% to 66% 
In 8 districts 50% to 60% 
In 2 districts 41% to 50% 


In these districts, of course, the Jews are counted as 
Poles. If they were not, the Poles would number less 
than twenty-five per cent. of the inhabitants. 

Every published ethnographic map of Eastern 
Europe shows that Eastern Galicia is predominantly 
Ukrainian. Neither in the larger maps, published by 
various academies of science, nor in the smaller ones 
to be found in geographic compendiums and fre- 
quently reproduced in the daily press, is the Polish 
element indicated. 

As for the Polish claim that Eastern Galicia has 
been benefited by Polish rule, and that the Poles are 
entitled to it as a prize for efficient governing, evidence 
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is quite overwhelmingly to the contrary. The testi. 
mony of neutral observers is amazing. Geoffrey 
Drage, M. P., author of Vol. XI (the sections m 
Russia), of the Cambridge Modern History, says; 

“In Galicia . . . the nobles and peasants are m 
the worst possible terms with one another. Th 
former are oppressive and selfish; the latter sunk ip 
physical and moral degradation, a state of which they 
are conscious, but which they attribute to their lords 

The Ruthenians (Ukrainians) are character. 
ized by natural capacity and manliness in spite of 
backwardness and poverty, in their case largely du 
to the minute subdivision of their property.” 

In a speech delivered by Ignatz Dashynski, M. P, 
in the Austrian Parliament on October 28, 1902, ia 
which an interpellation is made to the government 
about a large strike which occurred in that year, th 
Polish orator portrayed a sorry state of affairs. With 
figures taken from conservative Polish sources, he 
proved that the peasants had been pauperized; tha 
they could hardly pay the smallest land tax; that som 
of their holdings hardly amounted to 1% acres. De 
shynski also showed that many of the peasants did not 
eat bread, at least during one-half of the year, and that 
during the other half they could afford but little oft 
and that of the poorest sort. 

Records of the Austrian Parliament contain many 
startling facts about the oppression of the Ukrainian 
farmer in Eastern Galicia by Polish officialdom. He 
is subject not only to economic exploitation, but his 
hard-won right of suffrage is rendered Virtually im 
potent by wide-spread corruption. To illustrate the 
shame of these elections, we can quote a deputy from 
the Przemysl district in the Austrian Parliamett 
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Lower House, May 20, 1908, who said in the course of 
his speech that, “History cannot show the remotest 
analogy to it. The elections are only a shameless, 
brutal game played at the expense of a defenseless 
people by the nobility; a game that can be compared 
with Spanish bull-fights.” 

Until the year 1908, the following were the methods 
used in Galicia to destroy the influence of the Ukrain- 
ian vote: first of all, the list of voters was falsified. In 
districts where the administrators knew that their 
influence would extend to a large number of voters, 
the list would contain the names of those, who, under 
the law, were not entitled to vote. On the other 
hand, where this contingency did not exist, the list of 
voters would contain a number of voters substantially 
smaller than the number allowed by law. Thus in 
many localities thousands of citizens lost their vote. 

The voters’ lists were not exhibited for public 
inspection as the law required, and the inhabitants 
time and again threatened force to procure lists from 
village secretaries, only to learn that while some of 
them were not on the lists, others, who were not 
entitled to vote, were. When, on appeal to the 
Supreme Administration the lists were protested, the 
illegal list was sustained. On one occasion an appeal 
was taken to the Governor, who sent a delegate to 
correct the list; the correction resulted in retaining 
on the list the people who had no right to vote, while 
forty who were entitled to vote were taken off the 
register. 

These abuses—this utter lack of political honor or 
democratic feeling—extended to the system of educa- 
tion also. The schools and universities in Galicia 
have always been managed in the interest of the smal! 
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feudal class of Poles. In the public schools situate 
in the cities, controlled by the municipal governments 
the matriculation of Ukrainians from village schook 
was forbidden. This, of course, created a gap between 
the grammar school and the University which could 
be bridged only by private study. 

The University of Lemberg, established for the 
Eastern, or almost purely Ukrainian portion of 
Galicia, was allowed to have only ten chairs with 
instruction in Ukrainian. They would not have had 
even this small representation in Lemberg if it had not 
been for the fact that the universities were under the 
jurisdiction of the Austrian Parliament, a body com. | 
posed not only of Poles, but of Czecho-Slovaks and 
Jugo-Slavs and other races as well. 

Professor M. Hrushevsky, head of the history 
faculty at the University of Lemberg, cannot k | 
quoted as a neutral observer, for he is Ukrainian bom. | 
But, as the greatest living authority on the Ukraine 
and the Ukrainians, and a distinguished scholar of 
international standing, excerpts from his account of 
Polish misrule are worth consideration. Of agricul 
tural and industrial ‘development’ under the Polish 
régime, he says: 

“Ruling without restriction, seizing all the land, 
which is the wealth of the country, the Polish nobility, | 
who hold even now more than half the cultivated 
ground, have done nothing but pillage the naturd 
resources of the country. They have all but exter 
minated the forests and greatly impoverished the sol; 
and it is hardly an overstatement to say that they | 
have made a pauper of the peasant. They have 
introduced none of the progressive methods of 
agriculture, and, with the exception of distilling, have 
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inaugurated no new industries. At the present time 
the‘country is without any kind of factory or mill 
industry, the development of which encounters im- 
mense difficulties—obstacles put in the way by the 
feudal classes which fear the democratizing influence 
of industrial development.” 

The long and the short of it is that the history of 
Polish rule in Galicia is a history of exploitation and 
revolt of Ukrainians. Since the first great revolt of 


' Ukrainians in 1648, they have never been reconciled to 


being a part of the Polish political organism. The 
suppression of their spirit of independence has not 
tamed the hatred of historic Poland which they have 
felt from time immemorial. Today there is not a 
single political group of Ukrainians which will support 
Polish domination. Such extremes as the Socialist 
and Church parties unite in condemning and fighting 
the Polish claims to Eastern Galicia. 

The Polish assertion that the new Poland should 
include Eastern Galicia because Poles own at least 
thirty-five per cent. of the land is one that does not 
carry much weight since the downfall of the Haps- 
burgs. The ownership of this land dates from feudal 
times, and continues into modern, something very like 
a state of feudalism. It is so obviously unjust, at the 
outset, that a landed aristocracy should own and con- 
trol such a large proportion of the land where another 
people is preponderant, that there will be few moderns 
to sympathize with a vested right based on this fact. 


With stubborn assurance, unmindful of the new 
era in which we are living, leaders of Polish political 
thought persist in refusing to recognize the Ukrainian 
or Lithuanian national movements. What has been 
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positive and natural in their own revolt against the 
domination of Russian Slavs seems to them to be only 
the result of German intrigue in the case of the 
Ukrainians and Lithuanians. What were called 
revolutionary outbreaks in the Polish opposition to 
Russian rule are called anarchy when similarly 
occurring in Lithuania or Galicia to the discomfort of 
the local Polish nobility. 

It does not occur to these Poles of the old school to 
view the loss of Polish minorities in Eastern Galicia 
as a necessary disadvantage which can be compensated 
by the acquisition of Ukrainian ethnographic islands 
in compact Polish territory. Not only are the motives 
of the Ukrainian renaissance suspected by the Poles— 
they are unwilling to recognize even the existence of 
national feeling in the Ukraine, although it has been 
manifested through centuries of adversity. They are 
still living in the conception of the absolute superiority 
of the Polish nation—a self-hypnosis not dissimilar to 
the state of public opinion in Germany during the war. 

It is a great pity that this is the case, but the 
causes are deeply rooted in Polish history and in the 
present political fabric of that truly great country. 
National pride, heightened by centuries of suffering 
and oppression, is partially responsible for this 
blindness—and there are the economic causes, too. 

In spite of all this—political traditions, nationalist 
feeling, historic misconceptions, and incongruity of 
temper—the Ukrainians believe that the age-old 
Polish-Ukrainian disputes can be settled for all time 
by the simple expedient of resorting to plebiscite. 
They have offered time and again to settle the dispute 
over Galicia in this democratic fashion. Their offers 
have been either ignored or met with bad faith, as in 
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the case of the Paris Agreement of March, under 
which hostilities were to be suspended as a preparation 
for a plebiscite to be obtained under Entente control. 
Premier Paderewski was unable at that time to fulfil 
Poland’s pledges that the armistice would be respected. 
To quote, in conclusion, from an editorial published 
in The Evening Post of May 22, 1919, “Mere self- 
interest would dictate to the leaders of Polish national- 
ism a policy of moderation at a moment when the 
Peace Conference is engaged in the delimitation of the 
country’s national boundaries. It certainly does not 
help Poland’s case against Germany. . . that 
doubts should arise concerning Polish policy towards 
other races. Things have reached a pretty pass if the 
Supreme Economic Council at Paris is discussing the 
advisability of withholding food from Poland as a 
means of enforcing the new Government’s pledges 
regarding the cessation of war with the Ukrainians. 
The world may have been prepared for an 
upflare of nationalist zeal in those countries which 
have won their independence after centuries of 
oppression; but a nationalism that runs riot is one 
that cannot be tolerated in the interests of permanent 
peace in Europe.” 
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TEXT OF THE TREATY SIGNED BY POLAND 
AND THE ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED 
POWERS 


Reprinted from The New York Times, July 2, 1919 


The United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan, the principal allied and 
associated powers, on the one hand; and Poland, on 
the other hand: 


Whereas, The allied and associated powers have, by the 
success of their arms, restored to the Polish nation the inde- 
pendence of which it had been unjustly deprived; and 

Whereas, By the proclamation of March 30, 1917, the 
Government of Russia assented to the re-establishment of 
an independent Polish State; and 

Whereas, The Polish State, which now, in fact, exercises 
sovereignty over those portions of the former Russian Empire 
which are inhabited by a majority of Poles, has already been 
recognized as a sovereign and important State by the principal 
allied and associated powers; and 

Whereas, Under the treaty of peace concluded with Ger- 
many by the allied and associated powers, a treaty of which 
Poland is a signatory, certain portions of the former German 
Empire will be incorporated in the territory of Poland; and 

Whereas, Under the terms of the said treaty of peace, the 
boundaries of Poland not already laid down are to be sub- 
sequently determined by the principal allied and associated 
powers; 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, on the one hand, confirming their recogni- 
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tion of the Polish State, constituted within the said limits as 
a sovereign and independent member of the family of nations 
and being anxious to insure the execution of the provisions of 
Article 93 of the said treaty of peace with Germany; 

Poland, on the other hand, desiring to conform her institu- 
tions to the principles of liberty and justice, and to give a 
sure guaranty to the inhabitants of the territory over which 
she assumed sovereignty; for this purpose the following repre- 
sentatives of the high contracting parties: 

The President of the United States of America; His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British dominions beyond the seas, 
Emperor of India; the President of the French Republic; 
His Majesty the King of Italy; His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan; and the President of the Polish Republic, after hav- 
ing exchanged their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I 


Article 1. Poland undertakes that the stipulations 
contained in Articles 2 and 8 of this chapter shall be 
recognized as fundamental law, and that no law, regu- 
lation, or official action shall conflict or interfere with 
these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation, or 
official action prevail over them. 

Article 2. Poland undertakes to assure full and 
complete protection of life and liberty to all inhabi- 
tants of Poland, without distinction of birth, nation- 
ality, language, race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Poland shall be entitled to the 
free exercise, whether public or private, of any creed, 
religion, or belief whose practices are not inconsistent 
with public order or public morals. 

Article 3. Poland admits and declares to be 
Polish nationals ipso facto Hungarian or Russian 
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nationals habitually resident, at the date of the coming 
into force of the present treaty, in territory which js 
or may be recognized as forming part of Poland unde 
the treaties with Germany, Austria, Hungary, o 
Russia, respectively, but subject to any provisions jn 
the said treaties relating to persons who became 
resident in such territory after a specified date. 

Nevertheless, the persons referred to above who 
are over twelve years of age will be entitled under the 
conditions contained in the said treaties to option for 
any other nationality which may be open to them. 
Option by a husband will cover his wife and option 
by parents will cover their children under eighteen 
years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right to 
option must, except where it is otherwise provided in 
the treaty of peace with Germany, transfer within 
the succeeding twelve months their place of residence 
to the State for which they have opted. They will 
be entitled to retain their immovable property in 
Polish territory. They may carry with them their 
movable property of every description. No export 
duties may be imposed upon them in connection 
with the removal of such property. 

Article 4. Poland admits and declares to be Polish 
nationals, ipso facto and without the requirement d 
any formality, persons of German, Austrian, Hu- 
garian, or Russian nationality who were born in the 
said territory of parents habitually resident there, 
even if at the date of the coming into force of the 


present treaty they are not themselves habitually | 


resident there. 
Nevertheless, within two years after the coming 
into force of the present treaty, these persons may 
[30] 
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make a declaration before the competent Polish 
authorities in the country in which they are resident, 
stating that they abandon Polish nationality, and 
they will then cease to be considered as Polish na: 
tionals. In this connection a declaration by a hus- 
band will cover his wife, and a declaration by parents 
will cover their children under eighteen years of age. 


Article 5. Poland undertakes to put no hindrance 
in the way of the exercise of the right which the per- 
sons concerned have, under the treaties concluded or 
to be concluded by the allied and associated powers 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Russia, to 
choose whether or not they will acquire Polish 
nationality. 


Article 6. All persons born in Polish territory, who 
are not born nationals of another State, shall ipso 
facto become Polish nationals. 


Article 7. All Polish nationals shall be equal before 
the law and shall enjoy the same civil and political 
rights without distinction as to race, language, or 
religion. 

Differences of religion, creed, or confession shall 
not prejudice any Polish national in matters relating 
to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
admission to public employments, functions, and 
honors, or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by 
any Polish national of any language in private inter- 
course, in commerce, in religion, in the press, or in 
publications of any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Polish 
Government of an official language, adequate facilities 
shall be given to Polish nationals of non-Polish speech 
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for the use of their language, either orally or in writ 
ing, before the courts. 


Article 8. Polish nationals who belong to racial 
religious, or linguistic minorities shall enjoy the sam 
treatment and security in law and in fact as the Polish 
nationals. In particular, they shall have an equal 
right to establish, manage, and control at their ow 
expense charitable, religious, and social institutions, 
schools, and other educational establishments, with 
the right to use their own language and to exercise 
their religion freely therein. 


Article 9. Poland will provide, in the public educa- 
tional system in towns and districts in which a con 
siderable proportion of Polish nationals of other than 
Polish speech are residents, adequate facilities for in- 
suring that in the primary schools instruction shall 
be given to the children of such Polish nationals 
through the medium of their own language. This 
provision shall not prevent the Polish Government 
from making the teachings of the Polish language 
obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable 
proportion of Polish nationals belonging to racial, 
religious, or linguistic minorities, these minorities shall 
be assured an equitable share in the enjoyment and 
application of the sums which may be provided out 
of public funds under theState, municipal, or other but- 
gets, for educational, religious, or charitable purposes. 

The provisions of this article shall apply to Polish 
citizens of German speech only in that part of Poland 
which was German territory on August I, 1914. 

Article Io. Educational committees appointed 
locally by the Jewish communities of Poland will, 
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subject to the general control of the State, provide for 
the distribution of the proportional share of public 
funds allocated to Jewish schools in accordance with 
Article 9, and for the organization and management 
of these schools. 

The provision of Article 9 concerning the use of 
language in schools shall apply to these schools. 


Article 11. Jews shall not be compelled to perform 
any act which constitutes a violation of their Sabbath, 
nor shall they be placed under any disability by 
reason of their refusal to attend courts of law or to 
perform any legal business on their Sabbath. This 
provision, however, shall not exempt Jews from such 
obligations as shall be imposed upon all other Polish 
citizens for the necessary purposes of military service, 
national defense, or the preservation of public order. 

Poland declares her intention to refrain from order- 
ing or permitting elections, whether general or local, 
to be held on a Saturday, nor will registration for 
electoral or other purposes be compelled to be per- 


formed on a Saturday. 


Article 12. Poland agrees that the stipulations in 
the foregoing articles, so far as they affect persons 
belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, 
constitute obligations of international concern, and 
shall be placed under the guaranty of the League of 
Nations. They shall not be modified without the 
assent of a majority of the Council of the League of 
Nations. The United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan hereby agree not to with- 
hold their assent from any modification in these arti- 
cles which is in due form assented to by a majority 
of the Council of the League of Natioas. 
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Poland agrees that any member of the Coungj g 
the League of Nations shall have the right to bring 
to the attention of the Council any infraction, OF any 
danger of infraction, of any of these obligations, an 
that the Council may thereupon take such action anf 
give such direction as it may deem proper and effectiy 
in the circumstances. 

Poland further agrees that any difference of opinion 
as to question of law or fact arising out of these arti. 
cles, between the Polish Government and any of the 
principal allied and associated powers, or any other| 
power a member of the Council of the League o 
Nations, shall be held to be a dispute of an interna. 
tional character under Article 14 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The Polish Government 
hereby consents that any such dispute shall, if th 
other party thereof demands, be referred to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The decision 
of the Permanent Court shall be final and shall have 
the same force and effect as an award under Artick 
13 of the covenant. 


CHAPTER II 


Article 13. Each of the principal allied and assoc: 
ated powers, on the one part, and Poland on the other 
shall be at liberty to appoint diplomatic representa- 
tives to reside in their respective capitals, as well a 
Consul Generals, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular 
Agents, to reside in the towns and ports of thei 
respective territories. 

Consul Generals, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Con- 
sular Agents, however, shall not enter upon ther 
duties until they have been admitted in the usual 
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manner by the Government in the territory of which 
they are stationed. 

Consul Generals, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Con- 
sular Agents shall enjoy all the facilities, privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities of every kind which are 
or shall be granted to Consular officers of the most 


favored nation. 

Article 14. Pending the establishment of a perma- 
nent tariff by the Polish Government, goods originat- 
ing in the allied and associated States shall not be 
subject to any higher duties on importation into 
Poland than the most favorable rates of duty applica- 
ble to goods of the same kind under either the German, 
Austro-Hungarian, or Russian customs tariffs on July 


1, I914. 

Article 15. Poland undertakes to make no treaty, 
convention, or arrangement, and to take no other 
action, which will prevent her from joining in any 
general agreement for the equitable treatment of the 
commerce of other States that may be concluded under 
the auspices of the League of Nations within five 
years from the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Poland also undertakes to extend to all the allied 
and associated States any favors or privileges in cus- 
toms matters which they may grant during the same 
period of five years to any State with which, since 
August, 1914, the Allies have been at war, or to any 
State which may have concluded with Austria special 
customs arrangements as provided for in the treaty 
of peace to be concluded with Austria. 

Article 16. Pending the conclusion of the general 
agreement referred to above, Poland undertakes to 
treat on the same footing as national vessels, or ves- 
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sels of the most favored nation, the vessels of all tk 
allied and associated States which accord simily 
treatment to Polish vessels. 

By way of exception from this provision, the righ 
of Poland or any other allied or associated State ty 
confine her maritime coasting trade to national yes 
sels is expressly reserved. 

Article 17. Pending the conclusion, under th 
auspices of the League of Nations, of a general cop. 
vention to secure and maintain freedom of communi. 
cations and of transit, Poland undertakes to accor 
freedom of transit of persons, goods, vessels, carriages, 
wagons, and mails in transit to or from any allied o 
associated State over Polish territory, including tert. 
torial waters, and to treat them at least as favorably 
as the persons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, and 
mails respectively of Polish or of any other mor 
favored nationality, origin, importation, or owner 
ship, as regards facilities, charges, restrictions, and 
all other matters. 

All charges imposed in Poland on such traffic in 
transit shall be reasonable, having regard to the con 
ditions of the traffic. Goods in transit shall be exempt 
from all customs or other duties. Tariffs for transit 
traffic across Poland and tariffs between Poland and 
any allied or associated power, involving through 
tickets, or waybills, shall be established at the request 
of that allied or associated power. 

Freedom of transit will extend to postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic services. 

It is agreed that no allied or associated power cat 
claim the benefit of these provisions on behalf of any 
part of its territory in which reciprocal treatment 
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is not accorded with respect to the same subject 


matter. , 
If within a period of five years from the coming 


into force of the present treaty no general convention 
as aforesaid shall have been concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, Poland shall be 
at liberty at any time thereafter to give twelve 
months’ notice to the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations to terminate obligations of this article. 


Article 18. Pending the conclusion of a general 
convention on the international régime of waterways, 
Poland undertakes to apply to the river system of 
the Vistula (including the Bug and the Narest) the 
régime applicable to international waterways set out 
in Articles 332 to 337 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. 


Article 19. Poland undertakes to adhere, within 
twelve months of the coming into force of the present 
treaty, to the international conventions specified in 
Annex I. 

Poland undertakes to adhere to any new conven- 
tion, concluded with the approval of the Council of 
the League of Nations within five years of the coming 
into force of the present treaty, to replace any of the 
international instruments specified in Annex I. 

The Polish Government undertakes within twelve 
months to notify the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations whether or not Poland desires to adhere to 
either or both of the international conventions speci- 
fied in Annex 11. 

Until Poland has adhered to the two conventions 
last specified in Annex I, she agrees, on condition of 
reciprocity, to protect by effective measures the in- 
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dustrial, literary and artistic property of nationals¢ 
the allied and associated States. In the case of any 
allied or associated State not adhering to the gif 
conventions, Poland agrees to continue to afford gud 
effective protection on the same conditions until tk 
conclusion of a special bilateral treaty or agreemer 
for that purpose with such allied or associated State 

Pending her adhesion to the other conventions speg. 
fied in Annex 1, Poland will secure to the nationals¢ 
the allied and associated powers the advantages t 
which they would be entitled under the said conve. 
tions. 

Poland further agrees, on condition of reciprocity 
to recognize and protect all rights in any industri 
literary, or artistic property belonging to the nations 
of the allied and associated States now in force 
which, but for the war, would have been in fore: 
any part of her territories before their transfer # 
Poland. For such purposes they will accord th 
extensions of time agreed to in Articles 307 and # 
of the treaty with Germany. 






ANNEX I. 





Telegraphic and Radio Telegraphic Conventions 
International Telegraphic Convention signed at St. Petes 
burg, July 10-22, 1875. 
Regulations and tariffs drawn up by the Internatiow 
Telegraph Conference signed at Lisbon, June 11, 1908. 
International Radio-Telegraphic Convention, July §, 19 


Agr 
of fals 
in 191 
intern 
ington 

Railway Conventions 

Conventions and arrangements signed at Berne on Octote 
14, 1890, September 20, 1893, July 16, 1895, and Septem 
19, 1906, and the current supplementary provisions m# 
under those conventions. 
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Agreement on May 15, 1886, regarding the sealing of rail- 
way trucks subject to custom inspections, and protocol of 
May 18, 1907. . 

Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the technical stan- 
dardization of railways, as modified on May 18, 1907. 


Sanitary Convention 
Convention of December 3, 1903. 


Other Conventions 


Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression of 
night work for women. 

Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 4, 1910, regarding 
the suppression of the white slave traffic. 

Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding the suppression of 
obscene publications. 

International conventions of Paris of March 20, 1883, as 
revised at Washington in 1911, for the protection of indus- 
trial property. 

International convention of September 9, 1886, revised at 
Berlin on November 13, 1908, and completed by the addi- 
tional protocol signed at Berne on March 20, 1914, for the 
protection of literary and artistic works. 


ANNEX II. 


Agreement of Madrid of April 14, 1891, for the prevention 
of false indications of origin on goods, revised at Washington 
in 1911, and agreement of Madrid, of April 14, 1891, for the 
international registration of trade marks, revised at Wash- 
ington in 1911. 
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Article 20. All rights and privileges accorded by the fore. 
going articles to the allied and associated States shal} fp 
accorded equally to all States members of the League of 
Nations. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall be ratified. It shall come into forg 
at the same time as the treaty of peace with Germany, 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made at Paris. 

Powers of which the seat of the Government is outsid 
Europe will be entitled merely to inform the Government 
the French Republic through their diplomatic representative 
at Paris that their ratification has been given. In that cag 
they must transmit the instrument of ratification as soon a 
possible. 

A procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications will k 
drawn up. 

The French Government will transmit to all the signatory 
powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the deposit d 
ratifications. 

Article 21. Poland agrees to assume responsibility for suc 
proportion of the Russian public debt and other Russia 
public liabilities of any kind as may be assigned to her unde 
a special convention between the principal allied and assoc: 
ated powers on the one hand and Poland on the other, tok 
prepared by a commission appointed by the above States 
In the event of the commission not arriving at an agreement, 
the point at issue shall be referred for immediate arbite 
tion to the League of Nations. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries har 
signed the present treaty. 

Done at Versailles, in a single copy which will remom 
deposited in the archives of the French Republic, and of whith 
authenticated copies will be transmitted to each of the signatory 
powers. 
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